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THE  COMMON  SENSE  OF  CO-OPERATION. 

A Paper  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Neale,  read  at  Plymouth  Congrest. 

What  we  call  “ common  sense  ’’  is  another  name  for  the  wise  use  of  means 
whose  action  is  known,  to  bring  about  ends  distinctly  desired.  Genius,  to 
which  common  sense  is  often  opposed,  is  constitutionally  venturesome 
ever  exploring  the  unknown,  entering  on  untried  tracks,  soaring  to 
unreached  heights,  or  diving  to  unfathomable  depths,  by  the  power  of 
imagination ; and  bringing  back  a knowledge  which  common  sense  in 
due  time  takes  up  and  uses  for  its  own  purposes,  to  the  permanent 
benefit  of  mankind,  though  it  could  not,  by  its  own  unassisted  faculties 
have  discovered  what  it  now  uses.  It  required  the  impulse  of  genius  to 
carry  Columbus  across  the  Atlantic  and  reveal  the  new  world.  But  at 
the  present  day  “ common  sense  ” crrcumnavigates  the  earth  without  diffi- 
culty. It  was  by  the  divination  of  genius  that  Copernicus  revolutionised 
the  simple  common-sense  conception  of  the  universe,  and  made  the  earth 
revolve  round  the  sun,  instead  of  the  sun  moving^  round  the  earth.  But 
“ common  sense  ” suffices  now  to  assure  the  navigator  of  his  position  by 
calculations  of  the  motions  of  the  moon,  based  upon  the  application  of 
what  genius  had  thus  divined. 

So  is  it  with  co-operation.  It  required  the  penetrating  insight  of 
genius  to  disentangle  from  the  complicated  web  of  confiicting  interests, 
woven  in  the  loom  of  competition,  the  principle  of  association,  from 
which  in  truth  the  real  strength  of  competition  itself  is  derived,  and  to 
point  out  how  quietly,  and  yet  how  thoroughly,  the  condition  of  men’s 
ordinary  lives  might  be  changed,  and  the  social  evils  ^der  which  we 
now  groan  might  be  transformed  into  general  blessings,  if  this  principle 
is  recognised  and  consistently  applied  to  the  conduct  of  our  daily  being. 
But  it  requires  only  steady  “common  sense”  to  apply  the  conclusions  that 
these  men  of  social  genius  worked  out,  to  the  actual  conations  of  our 
own  lives,  and  thus  to  inaugurate  a system  of  which  the  ultimate  benefits 
may  be  truly  described  as  incalculable.  For  on  what  do  the  effects 
thought  out  by  these  pioneers  of  co-operation  depend  ? On  one  common 
thought  pervading  all — that  the  accumulated  results  of  past  labour,  which 
we  call  capital,  shall  be  made  available  for  the  gradual  elevation  of  the 
whole  body  of  those  by  whose  labour  they  are  produced ; instead  of  being, 
as  is  now  the  case,  the  creators  of  an  inequalify  in  the  conation  of  hum^ 
life,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  merits  of  their  owners,  if  those  merits 
are  measured  by  any  reasonable  standard.  No  doubt,  among  these 
leaders  of  co-operative  thought,  there  are  many  and  grave  differences  in 
respect  to  the  mode  of  applying  the  principle  of  association,  in  order  to 
make  this  accumulated  labour  as  productive  of  genend  well-being  as  it 
might  be.  The  teaching  of  experience  hsis  made  us  in  some  respects 
wiser  our  teachers.  But  this  has  not,  and  cannot,  alter  the 

importance  of  the  conception  which  runs  through  all  their  teachings, 
because  this  conception  expresses  a great  primary  fact  of  nature — the 
fact  that  the  present  is  indissolubly  linked  to,  and  dependent  on  the  past. 
Present  work  Is  sustained  by  the  results  of  past  work.  This  is  true  not  only 
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of  men,  but  of  all  living  things  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Life  oa 
the  earth  is  made  possible  by  the  work  which,  during  the  uncounted  ages 
of  geological  time,  the  elemental  powers  constituting  our  little  globe  have 
done,  and  are  still  doing ; whence  it  became  fit  to  support  the  endless 
varieties  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  that  now  occupy  its  surface.  But  in 
general  these  living  beings  do  not  alter  by  their  own  work  the  conditions  of 
life  of  their  successors.  With  few  exceptions,  and  those  mostly  among 
insect  tribes,  each  generation  lives  by  appropriating  for  its  own  support 
what  it  can  gather  from  the  antecedent  work  of  what  we  call  nature.  It 
may  exhaust  some  of  these  natural  products,  and  so  make  the  life  of 
its  successors  harder.  It  does  not  modify  them,  so  as  to  make  the 
coming  lives  easier.  The  case  is  otherwise  with  man.  The  present  life 
of  each  generation  which  has  risen  above  the  rudest  forms  of  savage 
existence,  depends  on  the  work  of  the  generations  who  have  preceded 
it,  and  that  in  a degree  which,  except  when  men  have  been  possessed  by 
the  mad  spirit  of  destruction,  is  always  increasing.  What  we  call  civili- 
sation is  only  the  summing  up  of  this  process. 

To  illustrate  this  by  an  example,  take  the  simplest  yet  all-important 
case,  since  all  rests  on  it,  the  production  of  food.  We  cannot  live  with- 
out it.  But  the  parts  of  the  earth  which  can  yield  food  fit  to  nourish 
men  all  the  year  round,  with  no  other  toil  than  that  of  gathering  it, 
are  very  few.  Over  the  vastly  greater  part  of  our  planet  the  human 
food  of  to-morrow  depends  on  the  stored-up  work  of  to-day,  and  the 
food  of  to-day  on  the  stored-up  work  of  yesterday.  Even  the  races 
who  live  by  bunting,  need,  for  taking  their  ganoe,  devices  of  various 
sorts,  whose  efficiency  depends  on  careful  observation  of  the  habits  of 
the  animals  whom  they  chase,  and  acquired  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
means  contrived  for  their  capture,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  thought 
and  labour  needed  for  preparing  the  means  used.  Pass  from  this 
primitive  stage  of  the  hunter  to  toe  second  stage  in  human  progress — 
the  pastoral  stage — the  selection  and  care  of  animals  on  whose  milk 
or  flesh  their  human  guardians  may  live.  We  perceive  at  once  how 
much  further  present  labour  has  got  from  that  stage  of  the  immediate 
satisfaction  of  its  wants  by  its  present  action,  which  in  the  hunter’s  life 
was  open  to  it.  Go  on  to  the  time  when  the  plough  had  begun,  as  the  old 
classic  poets  tell  us,  to  “ vex  the  bosom  of  the  earth,”  when  man  had 
learnt  net  only  to  select  from  the  rich  store  of  bis  natural  surroundings 
the  creatures  best  adapted  to  supply  his  wants,  but  began  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  more  abundant  production  of  these  life  sustainers  by  giving 
them,  not  “ a fair  field  and  no  favour,”  but  a field  which  they  should  have 
to  themselves,  with  everything  to  aid  and  nothing  to  prevent  their  growth ; 
to  toe  age  when  agriculture  and  horticulture  appeared.  We  find  our- 
selves confronted  by  a new  and  most  important  development  of  toe 
influence  that  past  work  exercises  in  human  life  upon  present  work.  But 
agriculture  and  horticulture  have  been  far  from  saying  the  last  word  on 
tUs  matter.  They  were  followed  by  commerce,  wUch  taught  men  to 
exchange  the  products  of  one  land  with  those  of  another ; and  commerce 
by  manufacturing  industry;  and  toe  primitive  forms  of  this  industry 
resting  upon  handicrafts,  by  its  matured  forms,  where  man  has  learned  to 
make  of  wind,  water,  and  fire  toe  obedient  servants  of  his  will ; till  in  this 
age  we  calculate  productive  capacity  not  so  much  by  the  number  of  men 
employed,  as  by  the  motive  power  at  their  command,  and  the  perfection 
of  the  machinery  that  this  power  sets  in  motion.  Obviously,  in  such  a 
state  of  society,  the  dependence  of  present  labour  upon  the  results  of  past 
labour  most  become  intensified  to  a degree  to  which  the  experience  of 
former  ages  can  offer  no  parallel. 
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Now,  while  the  deyelopment  which  I have  here  attempted  to  trace  in 
large  oatlines  has  been  going  on,  there  has  gone  on  alongside  of  it  other 
processes  no  less  deeply  rooted  in  the  natore  of  mac,  whence  the  command 
over  the  resnlts  of  past  labonr  has  become  vested  in  a comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  popnlation  in  all  those  countries  where  the 
accumulation  of  these  restdts  has  been  most  striking.  That  process,  or 
rather  these  processes — for  the  process  is  twofold — may  be  summed  up 
in  two  words — property,  and  inherittince.  Violence  apart,  the  growth  of 
the  sense  of  property  is  a necessary  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the 
results  of  human  labonr  survive  the  labonr  that  gives  rise  to  them,  For  to 
whom  should  these  resnlts  belong  bnt  to  those  who  have  produced  them  ? 
What  claim,  other  than  the  might  of  the  strongest,  can  the  man  who  has 
not  produced  any  given  result  of  labour  have  to  deprive  the  man  who 
has  produced  it  of  the  fruit  of  his  toil  ? The  notion  of  property,  then, 
logically  arises  from  the  permanence  of  human  work.  It  means,  originally, 
“ This  result  of  work  is  mine,  because  my  labc-ur  is  embodied  in  it.”  And 
this  sense  of  rightful  ownership  applies  to  the  land  itself,  no  less  than  to 
things  made  out  of  the  substances  severed  from  it.  The  man  who  has 
cleared  from  its  natural  growth  and  fenced  in  and  ploughed  up  a field, 
has  just  as  strong  a feeling  of  a well-founded  right  to  continue  to  work 
that  field  and  appropriate  the  results  of  the  renewed  labour  applied  to  it, 
in  preference  to  anyone  who  has  not  helped  to  make  its  profitable  culti- 
vation possible,  as  the  man  who  has  built  a house  out  of  the  stones  taken 
out  of  the  earth  would  have  of  his  just  right  to  occupy  that  house,  or  the 
man  who  bad  made  say,  an  axe,  out  of  iron  extracted  from  the  earth  of 
his  just  right  to  use  that  axe,  in  preference  to  anyone  who  has  not  built 
or  made  the  house  or  axe.  This  has  always  been  the  “common  sense  ” 
of  mankind,  as  is  shown  by  the  institutions  and  laws  of  all  times  and 
countries;  which  have,  indeed,  attached  various  conditions  to  the  exercise 
of  these  instinctive  claims,  in  the  view  of  the  common  welfare,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  human  work  is  almost  universally  joint, 
so  that  its  results  call  for  an  apportionment  among  the  joint  workers,  but 
have  never  contested  the  right  in  itself.  The  great  problem  to  bo 
solved  by  co-operation  is,  in  my  conception,  to  regiHate  the  working  of 
this  natural  law  so  that  every  increase  of  productive  power  may  benefit 
all  the  joint  producers  according  to  their  share  in  the  production,  and 
not  a few  only  without  regard  to  the  rest.  I trust  that  the  “ common 
sense  ” of  the  co-operative  body  will  preserve  them  from  the  illnsion  of 
supposing  that  the  end  can  be  attained  by  any  attempt  to  set  aside 
this  general  verdict  of  the  “common  sense”  of  mankind  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  property. 

But  to  return  to  the  process  I am  endeavouring  to  trace.  We  have 
seen  the  natural  growth  of  the  idea  of  property  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
results  of  human  labour  outlast  the  labour  which  gives  rise  to  them,  and 
become  the  source  and  indispensable  condition  of  the  froitfol  exercise  of 
future  labour.  Now  this  general  law  is  affected  by  two  other  facts  of  a 
universal  character — first,  that  the  pc>wers  of  men  differ  enormously,  and 
scarcely  less  so  their  disposition  to  save ; and  secondly,  that,  as  a Scotch 
proverb  says,  “Blood  is  thicker  than  water.”  Men  have  generally  a 
desire  to  transmit  the  accumulated  results  of  their  own  labour  to  their 
own  descendants,  to  the  exclusion  of  anyone  else.  Follow  these  natural 
laws  to  their  logical  consequences,  you  will  see,  wi^ont  any  interren^ 
tion  of — 

That  good  old  rule,  that  simple  plan, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power,  and  they  should  keep  who  oan, 
supposing  all  violence  absolutely  excluded,  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
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three  uatnral  laws  above  stated — the  law  of  the  results  of  labour — the 
law  of  unequal  capacities — and  the  law  of  uatnral  affection — will  tend  to 
concentrate,  in  a comparatively  few  bands,  those  accnmulated  results  of 
past  labonr  on  which  the  possibility  of  present  labour  depends.  They  will 
produce  the  spectacle — so  familiar  to  ns  that  we  are  liable  to  overlook  its 
inherent  sadness — the  spectacle  of  vast  bodies  of  mankind  reduced  to 
solicit  leave  to  work  of  other  men,  not  in  the  discharge  of  any  public  duty 
thrown  npon  them,  but  only  because  in  their  own  interest  they  may  be 
induced  to  employ  part  of  the  accumulated  results  of  labour  in  their 
hands  to  increase  these  aconmulatious  through  the  new  labonr,  of  which 
they  make  the  exercise  possible. 

Now,  if  this  is  the  disease  under  which  society  suffers,  it  becomes  clear 
in  what  direction  the  remedy  must  be  soughfr—namely,  in  some  system 
whereby  the  accumulated  resnlts  of  past  labour,  on  which  the  possibility 
and  the  fruitfulness  of  present  labonr  depends,  shall  be  made  available 
for  each  snccessive  generation  of  present  workers,  without  either  destroying 
the  disposition  of  men  to  accumulate,  or  interfering  with  that  desire  of 
the  parent  to  transmit  his  savings  to  his  issue,  with  which  the  ^position 
to  accumulate  is  so  closely  connected.  To  introduce  such  a system  is  the 
“ <»mmon  sense  ” of  social  reform.  Can  co-operation  introduce  it  f I main- 
tain that  it  can ; that  its  power  to  introduce  such  a system  is  demonstrated 
by  what  it  has  done,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  “ common  sense  ” of  the 
plans  of  co-operative  effort  is  determined  by  the  object  of  co-operation  as 
thus  defined.  Let  us  consider  these  propositions.  If  the  well-being  of 
idle  workers,  as  a body,  depends  on  the  accumulation  of  past  work  which 
is  made  available  for  the  employment  of  present  labour,  the  primary  aim 
of  any  institutions  that  make  the  well-being  of  the  workers  their  object 
should  be  to  further  this  accumulation.  But  this  is  just  what  the  system 
of  distributive  co-operation  known  as  the  Rochdale  plan  does.  It  takes 
the  ordinary  prices  paid  by  the  members  of  any  society  as  its  standard, 
urges  them  to  sell  to  themselves  at  these  prices,  to  use  every  legitimate 
means  in  their  power  for  reducing  the  eost  of  the  bnsmees  while  they 
improve  its  efficiency,  by  establishing  wholesale  centres  of  supply,  which 
shall  bring  producer  and  consumer  together  as  closely  as  possible,  and 
to  diminish  to  the  lowest  practical  point  the  charge  made  for  the  use  of 
the  results  of  past  work,  commonly  called  the  cost  of  capital,  by  giving  to 
its  owners  that  security  for  getting  back  their  capital  whenever  they 
desire  it,  which  they  are  found  especially  to  prize.  And  then  it  divides, 
from  time  to  time,  the  accumulated  savings  among  these  purchasers, 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  pnrchases,  in  lump  sums,  which  may  be 
allowed  to  accumnlate  in  the  stores,  bringing  a continually  increasing 
income  to  those  who  will  let  it  grow.  It  may  be  safely  asserted,  I think, 
that  no  plan  has  been  proposed  for  enabling  the  mass  of  the  population 
to  save  the  capital  required  for  their  soci^  elevation  without  feeling 
pinched  in  the  process,  so  effective  as  this  plan,  if  it  is  carried  on  as  its 
founders  proposed ; without  any  increase  of  price  to  the  purchaser  beyond 
what  he  must  have  paid  without  it;  and  without  any  stint  arbitrarily 
imposed  by  an  association  on  the  amount  of  accumulated  capital  that 
its  members  may  hold.  In  practice,  as  in  many  other  cases  so  here, 
there  has  been  much  falling  short  of  this  theoretical  perfection.  The 
original  pioneers  looked  forward  to  self-employment,  and  the  many  ad- 
vantages that  might  thus  be  brought  within  their  reach,  as  the  goal  to  be 
attained  through  the  accumulation  of  the  profits  on  their  own  purchases. 
Their  successors,  to  whom  the  idea  of  self-employment  has  melted  into 
the  haze  of  a distant  future,  have  too  commonly  got  to  look  on  the  profits 
on  their  pnrchases  as  so  much  addition  to  their  ordinary  income ; and 
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har«  even  been  disposed  to  measare  the  benefits  of  the  store  by  th& 
amoont  of  this  addition — the  actual  dividend  on  their  purchases — without 
caring  to  inquire  closely  how  much  of  it  is  legitimately  earned  in  the 
ways  as  specified  above,  and  how  much  has  come  out  of  their  own  pockets 
by  arbitrary  additions  to  the  prices  of  the  goods  sold.  These  departures 
from  the  original  idea  have  produced  a reactionary  movement,  a tendency 
to  place  the  benefits  of  the  store,  not  where  they  really  lie  in  the  collective 
action  which  they  make  possible,  and  the  educational  and  recreative 
resources  that  the  members  may  obtain  by  their  union  beyond  wbat  they 
could  secure  individually — but  simply  in  the  power  of  getting  what  they 
want  at  a cheaper  rate,  by  selling  to  themselves  as  nearly  as  may  be  at 
cost  price. 

Now,  if  a society  is  supported — as  the  Civil  Service  Stores  are — mainly 
by  the  purchases  of  the  richer  classes,  and  its  members  have  no  general 
object  in  view,  to  be  attained  either  by  the  accumulation  of  capital  or  by 
the  appropriation  of  part  of  their  income  for  collective  purposes,  but  aim 
only  at  immediate  individual  benefit,  this  system  would  seem  to  be  the 
“ common  sense”  of  these  consumers’  societies,  as  our  continental  brethren 
caU  them.  It  is  not  the  “ common  sense”  of  such  anions  if  their  main 
object  is  placed  where  the  Bochdale  Pioneers  placed  it,  in  collective  action 
for  the  common  good  of  their  members,  without  taking  away  their  power 
of  helping  their  private  wants,  if  they  need  help,  from  their  own  savings. 
If  the  distributive  societies  had  been  generally  formed  on  this  plan 
much  of  what  we  are  justly  proud  of  womd  never  have  existed ; certainly 
there  would  have  been  no  educational  funds,  no  co-operative  lifeboats, 
no  magnificent  testimonials,  probably  no  wholesale  societies,  no  imposing 
edifices  such  as  are  now  reared  by  societies  for  the  conduct  of  their  business. 
For  these  results  have  grown  out  of  the  large  collective  incomes  which 
the  societies  possess,  and  the  accumulation  of  capital  to  which  the 
Rochdtde  system  naturally  leads,  notwithstanding  file  attempts — very 
short-sighted  in  my  judgment,  yet  not  surprising  when  all  the  circum- 
stances are  taken  into  account— made  in  many  cases  to  restrict  thif 
process ; while  in  selling  at  cost  price  their  incomes  would  dwin^e  away. 

The  future  has,  1 hope,  in  store  for  us,  as  the  result  of  more  thorough 
investigation,  and  perhaps  of  some  improvement  in  our  central  institu- 
tions for  promoting  investment,  a bolder  and  wiser  application  of  these 
savings  on  distribution  to  the  extension  of  production,  which  will  begin  to 
realise  the  far-seeing  anticipations  of  the  famous  Twenty-eight,  and  bring 
into  the  sphere  of  common  sense  what  is  at  present  to  file  majority  of  co- 
operators  little  more  than  a dream,  but  must  become  a fact  if  co-operation 
is  to  do  the  work  that  we  agree  in  anticipating  from  it.  To  turn  this 
dream  into  a fact  we  must  make  production  do  for  the  permanent  eleva- 
tion of  the  worker  what  distribution  alone  never  can  do,  for  a reason 
which  I proceed  to  state. 

Large  as  is  the  share  of  the  “fund  called  profit,”  which  in  the  struggle  of 
competitive  commerce  is  assigned  to  the  retail  trader  of  the  present  day,  the 
attempt  by  any  collective  action  to  lay  hold  of  these  profits  and  preserve 
them  for  the  general  good  will  be  always  liable  to  fail,  because  the  store 
depends  for  its  prosperity  on  its  members  individually,  who,  if  they  dis- 
approved of  the  proposed  application  of  profits,  would  destroy  them  by 
refusing  to  buy.  It  is  otherwise  in  production.  Here  the  co-operative 
worker  depends  for  the  means  of  his  subsistence  on  the  society  ; which, 
therefore,  can  not  only  secure  to  him  the  profits  on  his  work,  in  addition 
to  his  wages,  but  can  provide  that  these  profits  shall  be  dealt  with,  so 
that  they  shall  perpetually  convert  the  workers  into  capitalists,  by  the 
accumulated  res^i  of  their  own  work.  The  system  by  which  this  can  be 
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-sfiected  is  in  full  operation  at  Guise  in  France,  in  the  Familistere 
founded  by  M.  Godin,  where  we  may  see  embodied  what  in  this  respect  I 
must  call  the  “ common  sense”  of  co-operation. 

M.  Godin  assigns  to  capital  a wage  of  £5  per  cent  per  annum,  which 
forms  the  first  charge  on  the  divisible  profits  of  the  business.  Then, 
adding  these  wages  of  capital  to  the  wages  of  work,  classified  upon  a 
system  of  which  the  details  are  not  material  here,  he  divides  the  profits 
ratably  among  the  several  factors,  not  in  cash,  but  in  shares  in  the 
capital  of  the  association;  which  thus  retains,  by  Ihe  growth  of  its  funds, 
the  means  of  providing  for  the  growth  of  its  business,  and  the  power  of 
creating  around  the  centre  of  industry  associated  homes  of  domestic 
comfort  and  intellectual  and  social  enjoyments.  While  the  worker  finds, 
in  the  gradual  increase  of  his  invested  profits  a permanent  source  of 
growing  income,  with  the  power,  in  case  of  necessity,  of  availing  himself 
of  the  capital  by  selling  his  shares,  but  no  inducement  to  treat  his 
measure  of  profit  as  a variable  wage,  to  be  spent  instead  of  being  saved. 
For  the  case  where  no  advantageous  means  of  employing  the  accumulated 
capital  can  be  found,  M.  Godin  provides  by  paying  off  the  surplus  in  the 
order  of  the  issue  of  the  shares. 

As  a plan  of  co-operative  production,  originating  in  the  unsupported 
efforts  of  small  bodies  of  workers,  a scheme  such  as  the  one  just  described 
would,  I fear,  mbet  with  the  difficulty  that  tnese  workers  were  too  short- 
sighted and  eager  for  immediate  gain  to  adopt  it.  But  this  objection  has 
no  force  when  applied  to  the  systematic  development  of  productive 
co-operation  out  of  funds  supplied  by  the  accumulated  savings  on  distri- 
bution. Central  institutions,  such  as  our  Wholesale  Society,  for  instance, 
which  can  obtain  from  this  source  any  amount  of  capital  that  it  is  willing 
to  accept,  might,  upon  the  conditions  1 have  stated,  originate  works 
for  producing  any  articles  for  which  there  appeared  fi>  be  a reasonable 
prospect  of  a large  demand,  with  far  less  liability  to  loss  than  it  actually 
incurs  by  its  present  productive  works.  For  the  profits  now  paid  away 
as  an  insensible  addition  to  the  dividends  on  consumption  woifid,  on  the 
plan  suggested,  remain  in  the  business,  and  share,  even  if  they  were  not 
made  primarily  chargeable  with,  any  loss  incurred. 

The  system  of  working,  or  endeavouring  to  work,  all  co-operative 
production  from  some  centre  of  distribution,  in  the  direct  interest  of  the 
consumer,  is  defended  upon  the  ground  of  its  efficiency  for  preventing 
among  the  producers  a mutually  destructive  competition.  But  this  result, 
of  which  I admit  the  great  importance,  appears  to  be  equally  attainable 
by  means  of  a federal  union,  easy  of  establishment  among  societies 
grouped  around  a great  common  centre  whence  they  drew  their  principal 
Supplies  of  capital,  and  to  which  they  looked  as  their  best  customer. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must,  I think,  be  ^owed  that  every  other  considera- 
tion tells  in  favour  of  a plan  by  which  the  profits  of  production  shall  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  in  such  a way  as  has  been  described, 
over  one  where  these  profits  are  withheld  from  &ose  who  have  produced 
the  thing  sold,  to  be  allotted  to  those  who  have  only  given  something  in 
exchange  for  it.  Do  you  wish  to  prevent  waste,  to  stimulate  invention, 
to  create  an  honourable  pride  in  the  excellence  of  the  articles  produced, 
to  call  forth  that  watchful  care  and  untiring  activity  which  gives  to  labour 
its  maximum  of  productiveness,  what  better  means  can  you  devise 
than  to  make  every  worker  feel  that  he  is  directly  interested  in  all  that 
conduces  to  the  prosperity  of  the  workshop  f Do  you  wish  to  produce 
the  absence  of  distrust,  a general  sense  of  harmony  and  mutual  regard 
among  employers  and  employed,  what  arranmments  can  be  better  adapted 
to  give  effect  to  your  wish  than  a division  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
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the  uresent  on  the  past— the  indispensable  necessity,  if  the 
the  mass  of  the  pjpul^^^^^  is  to  be  permanently  raised,  of  convertmg 
the  workers  into  the  collective  possessors  of  the  ever-accumukting  prodn^ 
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% ?ht°e“question8  are  answered,  as  I think  they  must  be,  in  the  affirma^ 
live  then  surely,  1 am  justified  in  assertmg  that  the  common  sense  of 
“n-oueSonXs  in  canning  on  productive  work  upon  these  lines ; and 
not  L any  system  that  would  simply  distribute  the  profits 
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ee  Junng  the  other  objects  which  a system  such  as  that  established  by 
M.  Godin,  at  Guise,  is  adapted  to  obtain. 


